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um Mr. Woll Replies to ‘Progressives 

vere 

5 re On March 30 this Service carried a summary of the 
mil @ recent “Challenge to Progressives” published in the Labor 
nany @ Age in February. Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
~ “@ American Federation of Labor, has represented to the 
salel editor that this “challenge” is an altogether unfair attack 
> re on the Federation. We have explained, in reply, that the 
ffect HH distinctive feature of the INFORMATION SERVICE is that it 
Some ff has no “policy” other than to present significant facts and 
janu-@ developments in the various fields of human relationships, 
vched @ and that publication of any set of views or attitudes indi- 
after @ cates only that they are regarded as having sufficient sig- 
s that nificance to engage public attention. 

socia: In keeping with this custom we offer this week a state- 
ation. ™ ment by Mr. Woll, submitted at our own suggestion, in 
lieved  teply to the criticisms of the American Federation of 
urch;@ Labor in the article above referred to. Mr. Woll states 
’n the [that he has confined himself to “a few of its glaring mis- 
ase itsfmmstatements” which he considers to be typical of accusations 
ypping J made frequently “by our Socialists and radicals of all 
uldn't schools.” The statement follows: 

n pat “1. While the proportion of wage earners organized in 
ad the this country is less than that in Great Britain and Ger- 
church Many, our movement confronts great corporations far 


more powerful and, for the most part, far more aggres- 
sive in their hostility to labor organizations than the 
corporations of Europe. Moreover, we have an extent 
of territory and admixture of races unknown in any 
European country. Nevertheless, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has always made a strenuous effort to ex- 
tend its organization and has been intensifying that 
campaign in the last two or three years beyond anything 
hitherto undertaken. The first of the facts just men- 
tioned is entirely suppressed in the Labor Age attack while 
the increasing efforts of the American Federation of Labor 
to extend its organization are calmly ignored. 

“2. American labor does not accept as a valid criticism 


i that it has not developed its own labor party. It believes 
tically 4% that its method of non-partisan political action has proved 
Jnion 8 itself to be far more effective for this country, and per- 

haps might also be more effective in other countries. 

e dev “3. If workers’ education is less extended in this coun- 
nonstt#% tty our movement believes that this is mainly because 
effect olf labor exerts an influence on public schools and on educa- 
h in th ton in all its branches far greater than does the movement 
posed other countries. 

a grow. “4. Tf governmental social insurance is less developed 
favor (mere the workers’ own insurance of a cooperative char- 


et is more developed than in any other leading country. 
“5. While it may be true that there has been some slack- 
tess in labor union enthusiasm in recent years every hon- 
&t observer attributes this mainly to the wave of relative 
Posperity that has been sweeping the country—a pros- 


perity greatly exaggerated by reactionaries, but neverthe- 
less having some reality in fact. It is grossly unfair to 
attribute this slackness to the labor union which suffers 
most of all because of it. 

“6. It is a gross libel to imply that ‘membership in 
unions is denied on the ground of race, or of political, social, 
economic and religious views and affiliations.’ Racial ex- 
clusions, found only in a minority of the unions, must be 
attributed not to organization but to pre-existing racial 
prejudice. The only exclusion generally applied is that of 
violent and avowed enemies of the movement. 

“7. American labor does not oppose the recognition ‘of 
Russia’; it opposes the recognition of the Soviets, the 
hangmen of the Russian people and the would-be destroy- 
ers of the Russian and all other labor movements. Evi- 
dently there is no common ground on this question between 
American labor and those who claim that the Soviet 
dictators over labor and hangmen of the wage earners are 
the government of ‘the Russian workers.’ 

“8. The American Federation is and always has been 
absolutely open to new ideas. It is not open to those who 
would systematically destroy all toleration and all free- 
dom of thought and expression, as the Communists do in 
Russia and wherever else they have a chance. American 
labor not only believes, but knows, that the Communists 
and their friends are just as violent and unprincipled in 
their efforts to destroy the labor movement as are the 
Fascists of Italy or the reactionaries of this country. 

“9. It is monstrous for this little Labor Age group to 
suggest, as they do, that American labor ‘should’ campaign 
for the five-day week and ‘should’ encourage genuine 
cooperative enterprise among the workers. Never has 
such an active campaign been made for the five-day week 
in any country as American labor is making today. A 
glance at the record made by the trade unions of our 
country in establishing the five-day week and the forty- 
hour-work week is in itself sufficient to evidence the 
puerile character of the attack of the Labor Age. Indeed, 
one might well ask what progress have our European 
radicals made in this direction. 

“10. As for furthering ‘genuine cooperative enterprises 
among the workers,’ no American authority on the co- 
operative movement has ever said or can say that Amer- 
ican labor has ever neglected any possible effort to help 
their cause. 

“11. Notwithstanding the viciously untrue statement of 
this attack, the American labor movement is as anti- 
imperialistic and international in its spirit and activities 
as any labor movement of the world. It is utterly opposed 
to the militarism and imperialism of Soviet Russia so 
impudently flaunted in the face of the world under the 
lying banner of proletarianism. It has pledged itself 
unanimously to the League of Nations, has strongly 
favored every movement of disarmament—and led in 
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many of them—and it has just defeated the dangerous 
efforts of the militarists of this country to enslave the 
wage-earning population for military purposes in times 
of war. It has demonstrated its internationalism and 
anti-imperialism on every possible occasion and especially 
it has shown itself to be the most influential group in 
America effectively supporting the independence of Mex- 
ico, Cuba and Nicaragua, and opposing every form of 
imperialism in Latin America. 

“The Labor Age accusation on this matter is doubtless 
based on the fact that American labor does not agree in 
opposing genuinely defensive war, nor in the extremist, 
pacifist view that no war has ever been fought for a just 
cause, nor in the proposal of an international revolution- 
ary strike against war, nor in the Communist idea that the 
next war (if there is one) should be converted into a civil 
war. Short of such subversive, anti-democratic, and in- 
effective attitudes and measures against war, no labor 
movement of the world has shown itself more practically 
internationalistic, anti-imperialistic and anti-militaristic 
than the labor movement in the United States. 

“12. The conclusion of the Labor Age attack is that 
labor is no longer militant or progressive, that there is no 
longer the same effort to extend organization, that it 
aims at nothing more than better wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions and that when it was progressive it aimed 
at ‘a world controlled by the workers.’ This phrase ‘a 
world controlled by the workers,’ is typical of the vague 
and ambiguous thinking of the radicals. American labor 
certainly looks forward to a world controlled by the 
actual producers and has frequently so expressed itself. 
American labor does not look forward and never has 
looked forward to a world controlled by the industrial 
wage earners alone, which is the sense usually given to 
the above expression by the radicals and the sense in 
which it is understood by the public. There has been 
no change whatever in the position of American labor 
on this underlying question. 

“13. While the degree of militancy of our movement 
at any given moment may be a matter upon which union- 
ists themselves may differ, it is a gross injustice to ques- 
tion our progressivism at any time. The American 
labor movement is and always has been progressive all 
along the line and without any exception whatsoever— 
and it has always led in the progressive movement. 

“The American labor movement has never aimed 
merely at ‘better wages, hours, and working conditions.’ 
There is hardly a lengthy expression of former Presi- 
dent Gompers or of President Green or any of our best 
known leaders which will not demonstrate it to be a 
fact. 


“That we have led in almost every progressive cause 
is proven up to the hilt by the proceedings of every con- 
vention of the Federation. 

“The all-round and militant progressivism of the 
American Federation of Labor is generally known and 
admitted throughout the country and has been publicly 
testified to by all authorities—including every Progres- 
sive Senator from LaFollette and Wheeler to Shipstead 
and Norris. What have the radicals and pseudo-liberals 
done for the cause of progressivism in America? What 
has the Labor Age group done to promote and advance 
labor unionism in this country?” 


Yale Institute of Human Relations 


At the request of this Department, Professor Edgar 
S. Furniss of Yale University, one of the technical 
advisers of the Department, has prepared the following 


explanatory statement concerning the new Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale: 


Every large university contains a number of schools, 
departments or other divisions of its instructional and 
research staff which, independently of one another, are 
studying different aspects of the central problem of hv- 
man behavior and welfare. Certain of these groups are 
concerned with man as a physical organism, and these 
in the laboratories of the natural sciences, or more broad- 
ly in the schools of medicine, devote their energies to 
a study of his problems in this sphere. Others, as in 
the case of the psychological and psychiatric depart. 
ments, are concerned with problems of human personality 
and behavior. Still others, as in the divisions of the social 
sciences and in the schools of law, deal with the rela- 
tions of men with each other, and with the problems 
which arise in community life. The sum of these activi- 
ties usually embraces the entire range of human interests 
in physical, psychologic and social well-being; yet each 
group is handicapped in its own field of activity, and the 
combined result loses focus and direction because of the 
absence of cooperation among them. Research in the 
field of the social sciences, for example, usually deals with 
problems which contain health factors, psychological fac- 
tors and legal relationships. Thorough study of such prob 
lems requires the collaboration of experts in these dif- 
ferent fields. So it is with the other departments of 
study which deal with human experience in individual 
and community life. Research in the field of public 
health, to select another example, cannot proceed far 
without cooperation from the social, the legal, and the 
psychological sciences. And what is true in the matter 
of research is even more true when the attempt is made 
to utilize the results of study for the shaping of pro- 
grams for human betterment. The miscarriage of such 
programs in modern society is often to be attributed to 
the narrowness of outlook in which they are conceived 
and the partial and incomplete data upon which they 
are based. 

The Institute of Human Relations at Yale grew out 
of this need for cooperation among the various branches 
of study which bear on the major problems of human 
welfare. The Institute is not so much a new organic unit 
added to the already complex structure of the University, 
as an attempt to bring together in a common enterprise 
individuals now working in correlative but separate fields 
of research and teaching. Certain units, such as the 
Institute of Psychology, which have well-developed 
research programs, will be absorbed in their entirety. 
schools of law and medicine and the departments of 
the social sciences, public health and certain natural 
sciences will contribute members of their present staff 
Some gaps in the existing personnel of the University, 
notably in the field of psychiatry, will be filled by new 
appointments. The permanent staff of the Institute 
gathered from these sources, will work out a broad pr 
gram of research which, though consisting of many specifi 
projects, will converge on the central objective of the Insti- 
tute. Each individual research project will be selected 
with the intent of enlisting the services of scholars in the 
different sciences. 

It has been decided, for example, that the research 
program in the social sciences shall deal with problems 
of the modern family, such as juvenile delinquency, fat 
ily disintegration, family dependency, family income af 
expenditure. Each of these projects under the centra 
supervision of the Institute’s staff will be committed to 4 
group of scholars representing the economic, sociological 
legal, psychological and medical approaches to the prob 
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em. This group will constitute a special research commit- 

bee for the specific project, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee will serve as director of the undertaking. For the 
actual field work involved in this type of investigation 
research assistants—in many cases graduate students— 
will be employed. By means of overlapping membership, 
the various research committees will be kept in touch 
with each other’s activities; while the central adminis- 
tration will coordinate all the different branches of the 
research program and bring them to bear upon the ob- 
jective of the Institute as a whole. It is hoped that this 
procedure will result not only in positive contributions to 
the available information on the specific problems, but will 
create a fund of data and a faculty for cooperative action 
among scholars which will make possible a broad, well- 
coordinated program for human betterment. All branches 
of the Institute’s activities will be housed in a building 
constructed to facilitate contact between members of the 
staff and equipped with a central statistical service, a 
central depository of records and a large library. These 
physical aids should encourage the cooperation which is 
the vital feature of the undertaking. 

The Institute is to be a teaching as well as a research 
unit. Its close relationship with the schools of law and 
medicine is expected profoundly to influence legal and 
medical education through the contributions, especially, of 
the social and psychological sciences. But aside from 
these effects on professional school education, the Insti- 
tute will become an integral part of the curriculum of the 
Graduate School. Each member of its staff will belong 
to one or another of the regular University departments 
of instruction. He will give instruction to advanced stu- 
dents, usually in conjunction with his fellow members of 
aresearch committee, using the data resulting from the 
research project. This should enrich and vitalize grad- 
uate study in the many fields represented in the Institute, 
and help to create a group of young men and women 
trained to carry on cooperative undertakings of this type 
in other places. 


The National Origins Quotas 


For the following analysis of the national origins im- 
migration law we are indebted to Professor Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, of New York University. 


During the opening years of the twentieth century the 
movement for the restriction of immigration into the 
United States steadily gained head. The success of the 
literacy test was largely traceable to restrictionist sen- 
tment. But the need was felt for some other basis 
which should be both more sweeping and more frankly 
directed to the limitation of numbers. To this end a plan 
Was proposed, usually credited to Senator Dillingham, to 
limit the annual immigration of each people to a fixed 
Percentage of the foreign-born representatives of that 
people resident in the United States. A similar plan, 
independently worked out by Sidney L. Gulick, of the 
Federal Council of Churches, proposed to base the per- 
tentage on the number of naturalized American citizens 
of each people plus their American-born children. In 
spite of much support in Congress, up to the war neither 
of these measures received favorable action. 

The situation following the close of hostilities con- 
wnced Congress that some positive and prompt action 
Must be taken. Since we were not prepared in the crisis 
¥0 adopt a permanent policy, the first genuinely restric- 
te law ever passed by Congress was a temporary one, 
passed in 1921, and limited to one year. It fixed the 
quotas at three per cent of the foreign-born residents 
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enumerated in the census of 1910. This provisional 
measure was reenacted, with a reduction of the percentage 
to two, to remain in force until the spring of 1924. By 
this time, Congress was ready to consider a permanent 
law. Recognizing the strength of the popular demand 
to control the immigration stream in such a way as to 
increase the proportion from northwestern Europe and 
reduce that from southern and eastern Europe, the plan 
was proposed to base the quotas on the foreign-born resi- 
dents counted in the census of 1890, which would secure 
that result in a marked degree. 

Late in the discussion, however, an entirely new prin- 
ciple was suggested by Senator David A. Reed, which 
won immediate approval. This was to base the immi- 
gration quotas not on the foreign-born, but on the en- 
tire population of the United States. This would in- 
volve an elaborate statistical analysis of the composition 


of the present population and, in order to allow time for 


this, Congress wrote into the law of 1924 a provision for 
the use of the foreign-born base numbers as of the cen- 
sus of 1890, with a percentage of two, to prevail for a 
period of three years. At the end of that time, July 1, 
1927, the new national origins system was to go into 
force. 

In brief, the new measure provided that the entire 
population as recorded in the census of 1920 was to be 
analyzed on the basis of its ultimate foreign origin, origin 
being interpreted as “country of birth.” The total number 
of immigrants to be admitted annually was fixed at 150,- 
000. Each foreign country was to be assigned that per- 
centage of the total permitted immigration which rep- 
resented the part its people had had in building up the 
American people from the very beginning of white settle- 
ment. A Commission composed of the Secretaries of 
State, Commerce, and Labor was entrusted with the work- 
ing out of the quotas, but they were not to go into effect 
until promulgated by the President, who, however, was 
given no discretion in the matter. 

Naturally, most of the actual statistical work was done 
by the Census Bureau. When the Commission finally 
turned in its report to the President it expressed so much 
doubt as to the accuracy of its figures and the practica- 
bility of the entire scheme that Congress was induced to 
postpone its application for one year. This action was 
repeated the following year, so that at the beginning of 
1929, 1890 quotas were still in effect. During the 
intervening period work had been continued on the na- 
tional origins computations, and the Census Bureau was 
now prepared to state with confidence not only that its 
reckonings were accurate within a negligible margin of 
error, but also that it regarded the national origins basis as 
the fairest and most scientific plan for restricting immigra- 
tion that had been proposed. Congress declined to take 
any further action, and so President Hoover, while ex- 
pressing his personal reluctance, announced the quotas as 
effective on July 1, 1929. Attempts to secure any further 
postponement, or actual repeal, in the special session of 
Congress have thus far failed. 

The new quotas allow a total annual immigration of 
153,714, of which 81.8 per cent come from northwestern 
Europe and 15.8 per cent from southeastern Europe, the 
balance being scattered. England, Scotland, Wales, and 
North Ireland now have 42.75 per cent of the entire im- 
migration quota, more than double the allowance on the 
1890 basis. Germany receives 16.08 per cent, and the 
Irish Free State 11.61 per cent, both serious reductions 
from 1890. The Scandinavian countries also experience 
a severe reduction, while the southeastern countries on 
the whole receive a slight increase. 
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International Mindedness 


As a result of a lecture tour in the United States in 
which he addressed about 100 audiences in the Middle 
West, the South, and the Eastern states, Pierre de Lanux, 
Director of the League of Nations Bureau in Paris, con- 
cludes that the American public is showing a growing 
interest in international affairs. He was struck particu- 
larly by the change that has come over the public mind 
since he visited the United States seven years ago. As 
quoted in the New York Times, May 5, 1929, this change 
was evidenced by “the desire for information about all 
international affairs, the knowledge shown of outside 
facts, and the whole new approach to world problems.” 

To illustrate the basis of his impression he said, “I 
talked about the League of Nations in a way that would 
not have been possible five years ago. Not only in the 
schools and colleges but before gatherings of business 
and professional men. And they were all interested. I 
have not advocated American membership in the League, 
for that should be an affair of the people, not a party 
affair. The most important thing is for the American 
people to have an opportunity to learn about the League, 
so that they can make up their own minds. There is 
nothing I like less than to try to change the minds of 
politicians. They reflect the public mind, and if you edu- 
cate the public mind the politicians will follow.” 

The agencies, Mr. de Lanux believes, which have been 
responsible for whatever change has taken place are as- 
sociations and clubs which make it their task to educate 
public opinion, the press, and the colleges and universi- 
ties. He observed that many newspapers in the South and 
Middle West are printing a great deal of foreign news. 
“By the way, it is not true to say that the further in- 
land you go in America the more provincial the people 
are. Not at all. I found that the people in the 
South and the Middle West have a grasp of inter- 
national affairs that is not exceeded in the East. Some 
of the best meetings were in inland towns where there 
were keenly intelligent groups of people and first-rate 
newspapers printing foreign dispatches.” 


Community Giving 


As the result of a survey by the Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils the president of that associa- 
tion, J. Herbert Case, summarizes (New York Times, 
May 5, 1929) the effect of the chest plan during the ten 
years of its existence. The increase in individual giving 
“proves beyond a doubt that a far more widespread and 
deep-rooted community consciousness has come into being 
since the idea of federated financing and coordination of 
welfare work has taken hold upon the business and social 
sense of the people. 


“Since 1919, when the first permanent chests were 
formed in about twenty cities, the number throughout 
the country has grown to about 350. The chest idea, now 
a fixed fact in American community life, has been in 
existence long enough to have a history and a tradition 
from which we may draw much information of social 
and economic importance. 


“One question on which we have recently been gather- 
ing data is the number of individual contributors through- 
out the country to community welfare under the chest plan 
as contrasted with the number under-the desultory and 
competitive methods of fund-raising that existed previous- 


ly. We have asked a number of cities for figures. Re 
plies are still coming in, but already we have enough ¢ 
hand to indicate clearly what the effect of the chest methof 
has been, as will be seen in the following tabulation, jy 
which I have included a few selected cities of all siag 
and representing all parts of the country. 


Number of 
givers prior 
City to chest 
Cleveland 5,000 


Number of 
givers last 
campaign 


“Our survey reveals the further interesting fact that 
the largest increases in individual giving have been real- 
ized in those cities where big gifts have been both gen- 
erous and numerous.” 


Ethics and a Trade Union 


The Trade Union News, Philadelphia, Pa., (March 28, 
1929) reports an incident in the relations between a union 
and non-union printing establishment which suggests new 
strategy in building a reputation for fair and considerate 
dealing by labor unions. The New Orleans Times 
Picayune, a non-union newspaper, because of the break- 
down of a color press, hired the New Orleans States, 
a union newspaper, to run off a section of color 
comics. The local union pressmen charged the Times 
Picayune $160 for the work, and this was regarded a 
excessive. 

The president of the International Pressmen’s Union 
upon hearing of the incident investigated and decided 
that this was not the way he wished the members of 
the union to conduct themselves. He thereupon wrote 
the following letter to the New Orleans States: 

_ “The action of the New Orleans pressmen in chatg- 
ing the Times-Picayune what that firm considers an 
excessive charge was not an official act of the New 
Orleans local union nor of the International. It was a 
decision made by the five men who did this work, yet ind 
rectly it is a responsibility of the local union and of the 
International, since the five men were members of the 
International body. Therefore, in fairness, the Inter- 
national organization accepts the responsibility—not of 
the act, but in remedying a situation that is in complete 
contravention to our entire scheme and policies. . 

It isn’t a matter determined upon our relationship with 
any one or more papers, it is an obligation based upot 
the spirit of the newspaper fraternity. 

“We are committed definitely to cooperation by and 
through the process of conciliation and arbitration. The 
act of our members in imposing an abnormal rate in the 
emergency in which the Times-Picayune is involved, i8 
in complete contravention to our policy and to our é& 
tablished record of fairness.” 
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